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The History of the Republic of Texas, from the Discovery of the 
Country to the present time, and the cause of her separation from the 
Republic of Mexico. By N. Doran Maiitarp, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, of Texas. 


The feeling of this work is certainly opposed to emigration to 
Texas, and it is filled with a sort of counter-Kennedy spirit ; that elo- 
gist and our author being at issue throughout. All that relates to 
Texas is given on personal authority ; that which has reference to 
Mexico, on derived information. Mr. Maillard avows his indignation 
warmly on the conduct of our home cabinet in recognising the inde- 
pendency of Texas, the dismemberment of which from Mexico he 
considers as a parallel with the rebellion of our own Canadian pro- 
vinces. ‘That England should have followed the example of the 
United States, Holland, Belgium, and France, thus sanctioning the 
rending away of a large section from the dominions of an ally, seems 
to him an act of national injustice, which he energetically deprecates. 
The work commences with a clear and lucid history of Texas, the 
state of its original inhabitants, their manners, customs, and religion, 
and their final disappearance, followed by the first settlement; after 
this succeeds a tissue of anarchy, conspiracy, and revolution, rebel- 
lion repeated over and over again, and measure upon measure taken 
for its suppression, until the final assertion of its right of existence as 
a nation, and the recognition of its claims by ourselves, as well as 
other powers. ‘This portion of the work, which may be called annals 
of war, is clearly narrated, and is of course matter of history, Our 
author then enters on a view of its present aspect both commercially 
and politically, describes the revolting injuries heaped upon the native 
Indians, anticipating their final extinction as the only natural result 
of the positions of the two parties. The heir-born proprietors on the 
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one hand, still retaining possession of large tracts of their native 
country, coveted on the other by a people of whom Mr. Maillard gives 
the following description ; 


« But it is almost impossible to believe that these, and they are but the 
first elements of civilization, will ever find their way to, and be cherished 
in, Texas, a country filled with habitual liars, drunkards, blasphemers, 
and slanderers ; sanguinary gamesters and cold-blooded assassins ; with 
idleness and sluggish indolence (two vices for which the Texans are al- 
ready proverbial) ; with pride engendered by ignorance and supported by 
fraud, the art of which, though of modern construction, is so well defined 
and [generally practised, that it retards even the developement of the 
spontaneous resources of the country.” 


This brief extract will show how warmly our author feels upon this 
subject. We know from past experience how much too likely is that 
result of native extermination, since it has always followed on the 
path of white aggression ; while, in complete and disfavouring compa- 
rison, he gives us such a description of the sons of the soil as must 
needs excite our admiration and sympathy, serving, as it does, to 
bring back to the mind the well-remembered likenesses of Monte- 
zuma and his people of sun-worshippers in the, days of Cortez. 


‘There is not a more interesting branch of the great human family, still 
in its primitive state, than the Indians of Texas, who, notwithstanding 
the murderous depredations of their Christian brethren, are still free, and 
whose institutions are not tainted with modern corruption. * * When an 
European first beholds an Indian warrior or hunter, a thousand erroneous 
conjectures take possession of his mind; but on a second view he detects 
a perfect model of human symmetry, a brow, bold and unfraught with 
expressions of care, though most expressively marked with intellectual 
power, whilst the decision with which the simplest motion of his beauti- 
tully-rounded limbs is performed, shows the vigour of his nature, and 
the marvellous and almost unconquerable energy of the unvitiated man. 
Add to this the primitive freedom and simplicity of the Indian character, 
which have been ent by unremitting vigilance and valour through 
all ages, and the European sees in this wandering child a true portrait, 
embracing at once the accomplishments and characteristics of his own 
primitive forefathers ; hence the Indian becomes an interesting object of 
contemplation, and being thus associated, he cannot fail to draw forth 
the warmest sympathy of his civilized brethren. 

“ The wants of man in his primitive state are but few, particularly in 
Texas, a country where game abounds, such as the buffalo and deer ; with 
the skin of the latter the Indians clothe themselves, while the robe of the 
buffalo supplies them with abed; and the flesh of both a nutritious re- 
past. Whatis the property of one Indian is the property of the whole 
tribe to which he belongs ; therefore, stealing from each other is a vice 
unknown among them, while the exercise of their simplest virtues is 
neither checked by a prospect of future want, nor by the introduction of 
rigid laws, (too common among civilized men,) for the suppression of 
vice, 

“ Hospitality is the inmate of every Indian’s bosom; he neither asks 
nor cares whence those who seek it come; what his hut or tent contains 
he holds as the right of those who seek relief; and without suspicion, 
which too often suggests the use of a mask, he gives all, even to the last 
morsel, Freedom is the basis, and justice the text, of their every social 
compact.” 
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Mr. Maillard might well say, “ Look on this picture—and on this !” 
and though the comparison may possibly be a little overdrawn, enough 
remains to make civilized, and, as he ought to be, Christian man, blush 
for the contrast ; and when it is remembered that there are as many 
as eighty thousand of this native family still wandering in the western, 
northern, and eastern parts of Texas, we can scarcely think that our 
author’s sympathies are too warmly excited in their behalf. We have 
dwelt the longer on this point, because it appears to us the primary 
one which has occupied his mind in the ‘work, and because we do 
justice to its humanity. Second to this, we conceive that Mr. Mail- 
lard has had at heart to discourage emigration to this country. In 
summing up the early prospects of those who may be inclined to emi- 
grate from Europe to Texas, he tells us that the climate is precarious, 
often affecting the productiveness of the soil—that the periodical in- 
undations render the lands so wet in spring, and that they after- 
wards become so dry in summer, as materially to militate against 
the agriculturist; that, in addition to the other hardships which 
he has to contend against in all new countries, in Texas he is 
exposed to the grossest impositions of speculators, such as the 
“being induced to buy land still in possession of some hostile 
tribe, or on the frontier, where life and property would be endan- 
gered every hour, and, after all, perhaps, at the end of five years, 
the victim would find out that somebody else had a better title than 
himself to the fee-simple of his purchased estate :” that “ in order to 
hold land, the emigrant must become a citizen of Texas, in which 
capacity he is liable to be called upon at any moment to take the field 
as a soldier against the Mexicans, who can at any moment bring 
fifty thousand men into the field;” that “there is not such a thing 
to be seen throughout the country asa silver dollar.” The absence of 
specie being supplied by promissory notes of the Texan government, 
which are at a discount of seventy-five and eighty-five per cent., 
these notes being scarcely recognizable in Texas, much less out of 
the country; therefore if the emigrant attempts to increase his little 
property by taking out merchandize to Texas, he will find it a 
dead loss, eventually being obliged to sell his goods by auction, in 
which he will find the auctioneer and purchaser linked together to 
plunder him; that to dispose of goods in barter is quite impossi- 
ble, for all cotton, which is the only article they have for export, 
must, as already stated, go to New Orleans to pay for the labour that 
raised it.’ These are serious considerations, and we have thought it 
better to point the attention of our readers to them, rather than to 
other of those more amusing and interesting subjects, with which the 
work abounds: such as descriptions of the various tribes, the odd 
dislocations of English with which the Texans salute each other—an 
amusing sketch of a popular United States’ preacher holding forth 
at Texas—a sketch of the inventor of the bowee-knife of infamous 
memory—rather deterring accounts of the superfluous dirt of the 
hotels and boarding-houses, in which the sojourners do penance, their 
appetites being mortified, and their purses mulcted, and themselves 
kept in a state of general mortification. The rudeness and uncouth- 
ness of house and furniture, our author thus describes : 
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“ The ordinary furniture of the houses in Texas is of the rudest con- 
struction. The tables are made of boards cut from the trunk of a tree 
with a common axe, and pegged or nailed to cross-pieces, so as to keep 
them together. The chairs are formed with round sticks and cross-pieces, 
and then covered with the raw hide or deer skin, to form the seat; and a 

reat many of the bedsteads are also covered in the same way. On this 
hide, which becomes as hard and as tight as the head of a drum when 
dry, without covering of any kind, or even a mattress, the traveller is 
frequently obliged to lay his weary bones; but at some places you find 
mattresses made of Spanish moss, corn husks, or coarse prairie grass ; 
but as for feather-beds, they are not to be found in Texas, where they 
would be by no means a contemptible creature-comfort of a winter's 


night.” 


Before leaving this work, which is agreeable from its variety, and 
estimable from its honesty, we must advert to that manly ‘eeling of 
energetic abhorrence which frequently breaks out in just indignation 
against that most iniquitous traffic the Slave-trade ; lamenting with 
honest warmth, that, while Mexico was among the first to shake off the 
disgrace of its perpetration, England, whose withdrawal from the base 
commerce cost her twenty millions of money, should yet coalesce and 
combine with Mexico's revolted province, which is perpetuating in all its 
enormity. If there needed any arguments to confirm our horror of this 
plague-spot of society, we might easily find them in the instances of base 
inhumanity perpetrated against the negro population by the slave-holders 
of Texas: as, however, our detestation of this crime of nations, as well 
as individuals, is scarcely capable of aggravation, we merely adduce 
this feature in the work as an additional ground for commendation. 

Can anything be more expressive of the condition of a country 
than the following—anything appeal more strongly to the feelings of 
liberty-giving Englishmen ? 


“ The slaves (as I have before stated publicly) have been imported 
from the United States by dealers, labour-masters, (men who hire slaves 
in the States and let them out again in Texas,) and insolvent planters, 
who carry their slaves to Texas in order to evade their creditors. From 
fifteen hundred to two thousand slaves are annually imported into the 
country by such persons ; and it will scarcely be believed that they are 
imported trom the United States across the Gulf of Mexico, i. e. from the 
Mississippi to Texas, a distance of four hundred miles, in the steam- 
packets which run between those two places, in the face of every treaty 
and law now in force for the suppression of slavery ! I happened to be at 
the city of Galveston, Texas, in February, 1840, when the steam-packet 
‘ Columbia’ arrived in Galveston harbour from New Orleans, with no less 
than thirty or forty slaves on her deck; and again in May of the same 
year, while I was at Galveston a second time, the ‘ Columbia’ boat arrived 
with twenty slaves. Thus the traffic is carried on.” 


The descriptions which follow are too revolting to be transferred to 
our pages—we pass on to the following, with which we conclude. 


“ The next outrage that came under my own immediate notice, was 
the trial of a man named Vince, at the spring term of the second Judicial 
District Court, held at the city of Richmond, Texas, in the first week in 
April last. An action was brought against Vince by a planter, to recover 
the value of a negro whom Vince had shot. The detendant openly ac- 
knowledged that he shot the negro, which was not deemed murder, the 
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action being brought merely to recover the value of the man. The jury, 
after hearing counsel on both sides, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, and 
the murderer of the negro was allowed to leave this court of justice with- 
outareprimand. But any man, in fact, may go out and shoot any num. 
ber of slaves in Texas, provided he is able to pay for them; and, indeed, 
if he cannot pay for them, he has only to make an affidavit to that effect, 
and all remedy at law is at an end. 

“ Soon after this, a whole family was offered for sale, at public auction, 
by the sheriff of Fort Bend County, under execution. The family con- 
sisted of a man, his wife, and two children; the eldest, a boy about four 
years old; the youngest, an infant at the breast. The sheriff, after de- 
scribing (to a host of spectators) the capabilities of each member of the 
family, who stood before him weeping at their degradation, and seeming 
to be fully impressed with the injustice and cruelty of their fate, he 
opened the sale, which was soon brought to a conclusion, as the slaves 
happened to be the property of an alien, who was absent, and the terms 
of sale twelve months’ credit. However, the result of the sale was,—the 
man was bought by a planter who resides about thirty miles below ; and 
his wife, with the infant at her breast, by a man who lives sixty miles 
above; while the boy was bought by a third party, who carried him 
away some thirty or forty miles west of the place of sale. Thus the ho- 
liest of ties—the strongest bonds of shellmaibiin---anaie torn asunder, 
and the purest affections of the human heart grossly outraged ! The man 
or woman whose skin is as white as the snow from heaven, could not 
press each other more affectionately to their bosoms, or weep more bit- 
terly, than this poor man and woman did when parting from each other 
aud their children, in all probability, for ever.” 


The Book of Sonnets. Edited by A. Montacu Wooprorp. 


This is a happily-conceived and worthily-executed plan. The 
Sonnet is a beautiful form of poetry, cmanating in an impulse, like 
some single flash of light, perfect in itself, and requiring none of the 
labour of second thoughts and after study. The happiest effort of 
nearly every poet has been the sonnet, and they well deserved collec- 
tion and publication. ‘The volume before us is rich in exquisite sam- 
ples; it includes the choicest specimens from the earliest to the 
latest poets; to the names of many of whom there is affixed a short 
and judicious memoir, by way of refreshment for the memory. The 
minds of Wyat, Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Montgomery, Petrarch, Tasso, and numerous others, 
have all contributed from their riches to the wealth of this volume; 
they have given from the best of their imaginations, their hearts, their 
intellects, and rich must the treasure be into which these gems have 
been paid. Such is this most attractive volume. 

We transcribe a gem of Petrochi’s, translated by Rogers. 


«I saip to Time, ‘ This venerable pile, 
Its floor the earth, its roof the firmament, 
Whose was it once?’ He answered not, but fled 
Fast as before. I turned to Fame, and asked. 
‘ Names such as his, to thee they must be known. 
Speak!’ But she answered only with a sigh, 
And, musing mournfully, looked on the ground, 
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Then to Oblivion I addressed myself, 

A dismal phantom, sitting at the gate ; 

And with a voice as from the grave she cried, 
‘Whose it was once I care not; now ‘tis mine.’ ”’ 


And another as bright, though perhaps of less sterling value, by 


Buondelmonte. 
* Love, under Friendship’s vesture white, 
Laughs, his little limbs concealing ; 
And oft in sport, and oft in spite, 
Like Pity meets the dazzled sight, 
Smiles through his tears revealing. 
But now as Rage the God appears ! 
He frowns, and tempests shake his frame !— 


frowning, or smiling, or in tears, 
"Tis love ; and Love is still the same.” 


England in the Nineteenth Century. Northern Division; Part 1., 
Lancashire, Southern Division ; Part I., Cornwall. 


We are much pleased with the proposed subject-matter of this work, 

of which we have now before us the two first numbers. The plan of 
the editor, Mr. Redding, is to divide England into two portions, 
northern and southern, and to publish monthly and simultaneously a 
number devoted to each. The counties of these two divisions which 
have been first selected are Lancashire and Cornwall. We say again 
that we are much pleased with the plan proposed, which is to present 
us with a picture of England as it is, giving a topographical history of 
its counties in succession, described from personal observation, and il- 
lustrated from drawings made in their own localities, and executed 
on steel and wood. ‘The editor proposes to notice the old halls, battle- 
fields, and places remarkable from being the site of actions which 
have become national history ; all local customs, legends, and singu- 
larities ; cathedrals, churches, palaces, and municipal edifices ; to give 
descriptions of natural scenery, as well as of the habitations of man ; 
and to devote particular attention to the manufactures peculiar to 
ach county. It is thus that he proposes to give us a view of England 
in its present aspect and condition, which may not only supply us with 
a means of referring to its present state, but give to progressing so- 
ciety a measure from which to mark its future changes. Mr. Redding 
tells us that the manufacturing districts of Lancashire are to be de- 
scribed by W. C. Taylor, LL.D., and the remaining portion of that 
county, together with Cornwall, by himself. We shall have pleasure 
in noticing the progress of this work. 

We give an extract from Dr. Taylor’s portion of the work, in which 
he agreeably marks the powerful impression the first aspect of a 
manufacturing district makes upon the mind, with the importance of 
its political and social tendencies. 

« A tourist in Lancashire has tosearch for objects of interest, different 
from those which excited his attention in other lands: he has to contem- 
plate stupendous triumphs of science and art, instead of the wondrous 
works of nature; he has to deal with the present and the future, scarcely 
finding time to bestow inquiry or reflection on the past. Whatever it may 
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nave been, Lancashire is now the home of a system of manufactures 
which has revolutionized the trade of the entire world, baffled the calcu- 
lations of the wisest, falsified the predictions of the most far-sighted, 
and both in its good and in its evil conseqnences evolved results which 
contradict almost every principle received as an aphorism in a past gene- 
ration. He who visits a manufacturing district for the first time, must 
prepare himself to meet a social system absolutely new—not merely in 
its phases, but its elements—to which his past experience furnishes no 
guide, and history offers no analogy. 

“ The steam-engine had no precedent ; locomotives are equally desti- 
tute of a Sa Yong and an infancy ; the rude machines which are doubt- 
fully exhibited as parents of the power-loom and the mule-spinner, are at 
best but dwarfs that became the parents of giants. A commander in 
William’s army at the battle of Hastings, would be as well qualified to 
maneeuvre the household brigade of Queen Victoria, or superintend the 
arrangement of a park of artillery, as an agriculturist or even a merchant 
to understand at the first glance the economy of mills and manufacto- 
ries. ‘ The Factory System,’ as it is generally called, is not only new in 
itself, but it is the prolific parent of many other novelties which have not 
yet received their full Ph teadba ; no person can contemplate the vast 
interval which separates the rising generation of operatives from that be- 
ginning to disappear from the stage, without perceiving that the factory 
population is in a state of transition, and that there is a steady progress 
towards further changes, the nature of which will probably be undisco- 
vered until they have attained their maturity. 

* It will be well for the traveller, as he is hurried onwards by the rail- 
road to those districts where brass and iron are apparently opposed to the 
thews and sinews of man, but where in reality they work together in in- 
creasing harmony, to ag himself by reflection for the novelties he is 
about to encounter. Let him remember that he is about to see a new 
state of society establishing itself in an old nation. The factory system 
suddenly developed itself in a land already crowded to excess with forms 
and institutions; its rapidity was incalculable, its energies resistless— 
pushing aside everything which was likely to impede its securing for itself 
a place in social existence, and it did not always exhibit delicacy or ten. 
derness in thrusting out and removing its opponents, From the very be- 
ginning it did not, nor does it yet wholly, harmonize with all the ancient 
and hereditary institutions of the land; it has therefore incommoded and 
inconvenienced many whose positions were fixed by that system, and has 
received annoyances from them in turn; it resembles ‘ the big man forcing 
his way through a crowd,’ elbowing, jostling, and thrusting aside his 
weaker neighbours, and receiving many a sly pinch in revenge. 

“The factory system is established, but not yet accommodated; its 
existence is recognised, but its relations to all that was previously exist- 
ing have not been settled: they are indeed in the process of arrangement, 
but such weighty interests are involved in the terms of agreement, that 
the negotiations are not likely to be terminated by legislation or diplo- 
macy, but will wait the resistless current of events. 

* From these considerations, the traveller will see that the factory sys- 
tem is in a greater or less degree intertwined with every political ques- 
tion which engages public attention in the present day: and if he be 
weary of the contests and struggles of parties, he will act wisely if he 
adopt a firm resolution to confine his attention entirely to facts, and to 
leave the opinions which will be offered to him by thousands in the quiet 
possession of their natural owners. He is about to investigate a subject 
of the deepest and yet of increasing importance, not merely to England 
but to the civilized world; there can be no doubt that the system of so- 
ciety about to be offered to his view, will be the agent most potent in mo- 
difying the course and progress of the next and many succeeding genera- 
tions, and guiding their destinies, whether for good or evil.” 
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Lays and Lyrics. By Cuarres Gray, Captain Royal Marines, 
F. A.S. E. 


Another of that numerous class of literature, published at the re- 
quest of friends, and therefore scarcely amenable to the court of cri- 
ticism; or if not capable of pleading entire exemption from its rule, 
at least having a claim to courteous treatment and gentle judgment. 
It is always a pleasure to us to see the leisure of a gentleman em- 
ployed in elegant literature ; even if not successful in its efforts, it ar- 
gues a refinement of taste which in a great measure rewards itself. 
Several of Captain Gray's Lays and Lyrics are feeling and tender, 
some of them anacreontic, some of them avowed imitations of Burns, 
for whom he feels great enthusiasm, and a few of them facetious ; but 
through all their variety it is high praise to say that the senti- 
ments are pure, and that they are undefaced by a sullying line, and 
that we neither wonder that the publication should have been sought 
for bya round robin of friends, or that the author should have ac- 
ceded to their wishes. A copy of this curious requisition, encircled 
by autographs, is given in the work, together with a portrait of the 
author, and a pretty vignette of his birth-place,—the two last produced 
by the electrotype process. 


Memorials of Clutha ; or Pencillings on the Clyde. By Exvirna ANNA 
Puiprrs, 


We should suppose the authoress of this somewhat slight volume 
to be—and most cordially do we, for her sake, hope ourselves right—a 
very happy lady. That she is full of life, full of ardour, full of 
energy ; in some favour with herself, and in great favour with her 
friends, we gather from her writings; and far be it from us to wish 
to diminish one jot of her enjoyment. It is a reflected pleasure to 
see others pleased, and in this sense our authoress will please, for she 
is in a very glow of delight from page 1 to page 107, the alpha and 
omega of her book : setting off in her journey to Scotland, both lite- 
rally and figuratively, at rail-road speed, and with some very trumpet- 
toned promises of enjoyment both to herself and her reader, which 
promises are certainly kept to herself, while luxuriating in the fine 
scenery of Scotland, and if not fulfilled to the letter to the reader, it 
must be either our own fault, or because she has led us among scenes 
which have been often and often described before, and now, without a 
seasoning of novelty, our appetites will pall. Nevertheless there is a 
freshness of feeling and liveliness of style about this lady, that would 
render it a pleasure to us to meet again upon some well-considered 
and well-chosen subject. 





Outline of a Method of Model Mapping. By J. Baitey Denton, 
Surveyor. 8vo. 


The object of this pamphlet is to show, by an application of the art 
of levelling to that of area surveying, the advantage of a section of 
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elevations and depressions to the uses of a mass of superficial con- 
tents. 

The author observes, on the utility of his plan, that “ the land- 
owner will be enabled, by an inspection of the model map, to judge of 
the feasibility of any proposed improvements upon his estate, espe- 
cially draining, irrigating, road-making, and planting,” the model map 
representing “in relief the actual surface of the land and ground, thus 
rendering it to the eye of the observer a miniature emblem of an 
estate, and an interesting union of effect, combining the useful and 
the pictorial.” 

We have suffered Mr. Denton to speak for himself, because we 
think his plans available for useful purposes, and we are glad to see 
that his little work has reached a second edition. 


The Playfellow. The Crofton Boys. A Tale. By Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU,. 


We have read the easy unaffected preface of this little volume with 
real regret, because we find in it that it is to be the last Playfellow, at 
least for a time, that we may hope to receive ; and, if sorry for the 
effect, we likewise regret the cause—namely, the ill-health of the 
authoress. Miss Martineau’s simplicity of diction, her power of 
identifying herself with the condition of childhood, and her ability of 
throwing her own feelings into the same scale with their hopes and 
fears, all make her a most able contributor to juvenile literature —-and 
a most valuable branch of literature we hold this to be. Still we 
must make a little protest against the chief incident of this narrative. 
Miss Martineau has chosen an extreme case, and one revolting and 
horrible, with which to elucidate her tale; and though we would go 
all lengths with her in endeavouring to inculcate firmness of character, 
yet we do not admire the illustration which she has brought for the 
support of her theory. We speak of a child under nine years of age 
having to undergo amputation. Having made this one drawback, 
both on the score of taste and feeling into which Miss Martineau has 
been led in her zeal to carry out her principle to its utmost limits, we 
must repeat that for liveliness, simplicity, and pure morality, this last 
is a most estimable as well as most agreeable “ Playfellow.” 





Hours with the Muses. By Joun Critcuiey Prince. 


It is with pleasure that we welcome a second edition of these poems. 
Poesy is something like religion in the free bestowal of her riches, 
shedding a halo round the head of poverty as readily as over coroneted 
brows. That spark of poetry must indeed have been divine which, 
engendered in the midst of toil, suffering, hardship, privations, wan- 
derings, and almost starvation, could yet survive the crushing weight 
Feb, 1842.—vo.. XXXI11.—NO. CXXX. G 
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of all, and germinate with healthful life. If our readers have forgotten 
Mr. Prince, we beg to recal him to their recollection as the son of a 
poor reedmaker for weavers, with but the scanty education of a 
charity school for his infant days, and compelled, while yet a child of 
nine years of age, to work with his father for sixteen hours a day. 
This rough discipline of the child was but the prelude to greater 
hardships in the man. Steeped in troubles—a husband, a father, and 
yet wholly destitute, our author found his way through France and 
Germany, vainly seeking to better his condition, and returning to find 
his wife and children in the lowest and saddest condition of existence. 
Through such a childhood, such a youth, and such an adultness, 
during days often spent without food, and nights passed either in the 
open air, in barns, or in workhouses, has the author of this volume 
nursed his poetic spirit. The first edition of his work was published 
in the hope of alleviating the condition of his family, and it is on this 
account we rejoice to see it in a second, and, in the hope of promoting 
such an object, we have thus recapitulated. 

There is a healthy wholesome energy in these stanzas which all 
must appreciate. 


‘* Man of Toil, wouldst thou be free, 
Lend thine ear to Reason’s call ; 
There’s folly in the Drunkard’s glee— 
There’s madness in the midnight brawl] : 
The ribald jest, the vulgar song, 
May give a keener sting to care ; 
The riot of a reckless throng 
May lead to ruin and despair : 
Let truth unloose thy fettered soul— 
There is no freedom in the bowl. 


Man of Toil, wouldst thou be wise, 

The paths of moral light explore ; 
Pierce the human heart’s disguise, 

And track its motives to the core; 
Creation’s boundless beauties scan, 

Observe its wonders—search its laws; 
Look on the vast harmonious plan, 

And learn to love the Eternal Cause: 
Let Truth illume thy darkened soul— 
There is no wisdom in the bowl. 


Man of Toil, wouldst thou be blest, 
Give thy purest feelings play ; 
Bring all that’s noble to thy breast, 
Let all that’s worthless pass away. 
Let generous deeds bid sorrow cease, 
Let gentlest words thy lips employ : 
Scatter the seeds of love and peace, 
Aud reap a harvest full of joy: 
Let Truth make glad thy harassed soul— 
There are no blessings in the bowl. 
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Lady Alice ; a Ballad Romance. In Seven Parts. By Eu-Ton. 


The playful spirit and the candour apparent in the preface of this 
volume predisposed us in favour of its contents. The cheery prose 
prepared us to expect agreeable poetry. We did not find a single 
word about the kind compulsion of overpersuading friends to publish, 
seasoned with modest disavowals of all idea of self-merit, and apo- 
logies for incapacity, and so on; but, on the very contrary, the author 
volunteers an avowal that of his friends “the very few who were 
consulted advised him not to publish it; and he furthermore goes on 
to tell us, with that feeling of honest pride which is his best justi- 
cation for publishing, that “he knows the romance to have many 
faults, but he believes it to have many redeeming qualities also ;”’ in 
the half of which opinion we must profess to disagree, for we really 
have not been able to find out these “ many faults ;’ on the contrary, 
we have seldom read a poem of this length disfigured by so few 
blemishes—we might almost say defaced by none. ‘There is a tale, 
simple, yet sufficiently full of interest, conveying a pure and beautiful 
sentiment—even that of the passion of earthly love being changed 
into that of an angelic nature, and after its purification from all the 
dross of our corporeal state, rising up again in a resurrection of beati- 
tude, purified, enlarged, enduring, manifesting its divine vitality by 
actions of heroic self-immolation, unselfish and unrequited, save and 
except by that general diffusion of happiness which ever must 
return into the bosom from which it emanates. This is a beautiful 
lesson, and it is not forced upon us in the shape of a surly moral after 
the manner of a medicine, but rather beams upon us like a pleasant 
light, made visible by its own mild lustre. ‘The romance is written 
in the ballad style, easy, flowing, metrical, and just such as, when a 
reader has opened the book, is likely to make him glide on with its 
smooth stream to the end. The composition has also another striking 
merit, and one in which good poets are often deficient; the very 
cadence changes with the feeling—the sound harmonizes with the 
sense ; as the spirit changes, so does its expression. ‘The calm flow- 
ing descriptions of nature break into energy when human passions 
tind utterance in words. We give an instance of one of these out- 
breaks, in which the syllables run into a sort of revelry, after having 
indulged in a moaning lament. 

“ The plaintive strain, in sighing notes, 
The vaulted echoes woke ; 
A pause,—and airy, joyous, gay, 
All changed, those echoes spoke :— 
‘ Merrily, merrily, bells are ringing, 
Merrily Monks are Masses singing ; 
Merrily Sewers and Serfs prepare 
For the welcome guests a banquet rare ; 
Merrily speed the Vassal’s feet, 
Onward rushing their Lord to greet ; 
Braced and belted a Messenger rides, 
Cover’d with foam are his courser’s sides: 
Giddy with speed the Messenger reels, 
His Lord is hard at his courser’s heels ! 
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And where is his Lady,—where, oh, where >— 
Who sorrow’d and pined full many a year. 
Array’d is she in her costly gear, 

And decking herself in her jewels rare, 

Comes with her Maids from her 'tiring room, 

To welcome her noble Warrior home ; 

Bright is her eye, and merrily speak 

Dimples that dance on her rosy cheek ! 

Now in the balcony merrily cries, 

‘I hear his trumpet, his Banner flies ; 

Swift, oh ! swiftly, the destrier scours, 

That bears him back to his long-left towers. 
Holy Mary! his face is scarred !— 

His beauty, which made me so proud, is marred. 
Yet, blessed Mother! all thanks to Thee, 

That Lin safety my Warrior see,— 

That we meet again, not again to part, 

He’s return’d from the wars—the lov’d Lord of my Heart !’’ 


Our poet has too a pretty way of opening his sections by sketchings 
of nature in her varying aspects, sometimes in her winter garb, some- 
times in her summer beauty; as an example of this we give the 
following. 


“‘ Winter is fled! the snow-clad hills 
Once more are green: the ice-bound rills 
Again in murmuring currents stray, 
Rippling along their pebbly way. 
Laden with hail, and rain, and snow, 
The stormy blasts no longer blow ; 
Hoary Winter, chill and drear, 
Rules no more the circling year, 
Reigns no more o’er Earth forlorn ; 
Spring—gay, frolic Spring is born! 
aban quits her solemn gloom, 
Rising from her wintry tomb, 

Gone its dark and sullen night ; 

All is joy, and life, and light! 
Leafless boughs again are seen 

In their first, fresh, early green ; 
Birds once more, with carol sweet 
Warble from their gay retreat ; 
Humming bees arrest their flight, 
On the hedge with blossoms dight. 
O’er the mountains and the plains 
May, sweet May, in beauty reigns ! 
The forest tree, by winter wreck’d, 
Anew in all its glory deck’d, 

Rears its soeud lead again on high, 
In all its verdant panoply.” 


We can only add our hope that the merits of this poem may be as 
widely and as fully appreciated as it deserves. 
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The Comic Almanack for 1842 ; an Ephemeris in Jest and Earnest, 
containing all Things Fitting for such a Work. By Ricoum 
Funnipos, Gent. Adorned with numerous humorous IIlustra- 


tions, and a dozen of Righte Merrie Cuts, pertaining to the Months. 
By GeorGE CRUIKSHANK. 


** The Comic Almanack !” There is something incongruous in the 
union of the two words. It is a sort of unholy alliance. How can 
there be anything “comic” in these measurements of time—these 
measurements of life? The oral expression, “ Almanack,” has always 
a dirge-like sound to us. Can there be a word found in all the dic- 
tionaries of all the languages that can awaken in every heart as many 
troublous feelings, and bring to every mind so many harassing 
thoughts? Who can open an Almanack without the sorrowful re- 
membrance occurring, “on such a day, in such a month, such a thing 
happened to me—the bitterest grief of my life; on such another-——” 
Ah, we could sentimentalize and moralize on the title-page of this 
little book, and who could not! But Messrs. Rigdum Funnidos and 
Cruikshank have determined that dull thoughts shall give place to 
merry ones, and that the year shall begin with mirth to all who choose 
to purchase their prescription, and we have no doubt that there will 
be little lack of customers. We do not feel called upon to speak very 
—T of the literature, since it is, as it was meant to be, Aight, and 
we think it would be superfluous cruelty to break butterflies on the 
wheel. And of the illustrations it is enough to say, that the hand of 
George Cruikshank is in them all. 








Wanderings. By Rosert Gun CUNINGHAME, Esq, author of 
** Mora.” 


A vein of pure morality, and a right true feeling runs through 
every page of these “ Wanderings.” Mr. Cuninghame’s taste is pure, 
and his poetic feeling sterling. His muse is not a lady decked out in 
meretricious ornaments, but one, the simple dignity of whose attire 
proclaims her contempt of adventitious aid. The scenes on which 
the poet has expatiated are many of them those which Childe Harold 
in his pilgrimages had before discoursed upon ; they are here repre- 
sented rich in the memories of departed greatness, while their natural 
beauties are painted with simple energy. The taste and feeling of 
Mr. Cuninghame as a poet belong to the first class. 

There is a striking moral beauty in the following :— 


“Oh! what a dream is human life,—how true 
The gospel = of the eq state of man! 
There is enough to-day for him to rue, 
No need the dark futurity to scan. 
But with the present let us be content,— 
Who knows, or who can tell what eve may bring ?— 
The heart which leaps with joy may then be rent, 
The mind which springs with life with deepest pain may ring. 
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Say, who can view unruflled such a scene, 
And calmly gaze upon the wreck which lies, 
Nor pause upon those hours which once have been, 
Nor feel how fleeting is the life that flies ! 
Approach and see,—here meditate and learn, 
How short and insecure the life we prize ; 
Ye, whose poor minds for earth’s base treasures yearn, 
Look ! how the Lawen’s wreath your wit and toil defies!’’ 





The Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names, established by Citations 
from the Greek and Latin Poets, Greek Historians, Geographers, 
and Scholiasts, and including a Terminational Synopsis of Analogy, 
Etymology, §c.; with an Appendix of Scripture Proper Names 
carefully Accented. Wy Tuomas Swinburne Carr, King’s College 
School, London. 


The object of this useful little volume is to furnish a reference for 
classical pronunciation. It has been gathered from extensive reading, 
and rests its authority on metrical quotations, orthography, and ety- 
mology ; where these fail, analogy has been brought in, and in some 
cases references been made to Lobbe. Small as is this volume, it 
contains the essence of great research, and we look upon its value to 
be commensurate. In schools such a work is indispensable, to public 
speakers of no little value, and in private reading highly useful. The 
old author said well, “If he be ignorant, who would not wish to 
enlarge his knowledge? If he is knowing, who would not willingly 
refresh his memory 7" 





The Prince of the Mountains. A Syrian Romance. 


This little volume, a tale after Scott’s prose, told in the style of 
Scott's poetry, is a sort of romance of the time of the Crusades, its 
actors being Ceeur-de-Lion, and others of that illustrious dramatis 
persone who have figured in the pages of “the Talisman,” almost as 
conspicuously as in the real page of life. Its author tells us that it was 
“neither for the philosopher nor the statesman, the schoolmaster, nor 
the pedant, still less for the critic, that the following pages were 
written; it is from the fair sex alone that he anticipates a liberal 
perusal of his poem ;’ such being the case, any compliment that we 
might have paid him must remain confined within our own critical 
bosoms—he is out of our province—he has appealed unto Cesar. 


_—_ —- 





The Songs of Charles Dibdin, Chronologically arranged ; with Notes, 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical ; and the Music of the Best 
Popular Melodies, with new Piano-Forte Accompaniments. 


The present is the fifth number of the collection, and as rich in 
humour and sentiment as any of its predecessors. Of Dibdin’s 
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merits it would be superfluous now to speak; they have already been 
too long established to require any confirmation from us. The work 
is very neatly got up, and will, when completed, form a handsome 
volume of some of the most humourous aa graceful versifications to 
be found in our language. 


London. Part X. 


This number is a highly interesting one, as its subject might well 
enable it to be. The Tower has been the scene of too many heart- 
burnings, and body sufferings, and mental torturings—the theatre on 
which too many of the dark tragedies of our history have been acted 
out, not to be a spot rich in associations, and melancholy in memories. 
The Tower is the subject of the present number of London, and is, 
what might have been expected, interesting in a high degree. ‘This 
work originated in one of those happy thoughts which seem to excite 
a sort of wonder in us how it could possibly happen that they were 
so late in coming, and is as good in its execution as in its conception. 
We like the illustrations, because they tell us at a glance what might 
still have been dark to us after many words, and are likewise the most 
agreeable of all modes of description, pleasing as well as explaining. 
We wish the spirited publisher may go on and prosper with all our 
heart. 

As England is now reposing under the dominion of a Queen, our 
extract from the work shall refer to the ascension of another of happy 
memory, Queen Elizabeth. 


“« Lady Jane Grey’s sovereignty, if sovereignty it may be called, was too 
brief even for the performance of the coronation ceremonies ; so we pass 
on to those of Mary, the first Queen of England, crowned in her own 
right. With pious and sisterly affection, Mary delayed that ceremony 
till her brother’s funeral, who was buried in Henry VIIth’s chapel, West- 
minster, according to the forms of the Protestant Church, Mary content- 
ing herself for the present by the very significant intimation of her reli- 
gious views exhibited in the performance of mags, to celebrate the obse- 
quies of her brother, in the Tower Chapel. During this period, and 
whilst the preparations for her coronation were in progress, Mary held her 
court in the Tower, formed her council, and prepared her measures for 
the subversion of the new faith. The coronation procession took place 
on the 30th of September, 1553. The Queen rode in a chariot covered 
with cloth of gold, and after her, in another chariot, Henry’s fourth wife, 
Anne of Cleves, who, not having enjoyed the luxury of a coronation in 
her own case, seemed by her smiling face quite contented to enjoy it now 
in another’s. A circlet of gold beset with precious stones had been pro- 
vided for the Queen, which gi the ceremony ae 80 massy and 
ponderous, that she was fain to bear up her head with her hand; this 
same crown her sister Elizabeth carried in the procession, and complain. 
ed to Noailles, as we have elsewhere noticed, of its weight. ‘ Be patient,’ 
was the adroit answer ; ‘ it will seem lighter when on your own head.’ 
The Princess had little reason to be impatient, for five years only elapsed 
before she found herself again passing along through that line of crowded 
streets, herself the ‘ cynosure of all eyes ;’ and, as she was sure to have 
remarked, the object of a more heartfelt welcome than had been accorded 
to her sister. All that ingenuity or wealth could do in the preparation of 
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stately pageants, sumptuous shows, and cunning devices, ‘was done ; the 
figures of the Queen's ancestors, including, with a delightfui forgetful- 
ness of the past, Henry and Anne Boleyn (her mother), walking most affec- 
tionately together, were represented on stages at the street corners—pro- 
phecies and poems were showered upon her; here Time led forth his 
daughter Truth, who presented a Bible to her Majesty, which she took, 
reverently pressing it to her bosom; there Gog and Magog, having left 
Guildhall for Temple Bar, spread before her eyes a tablet of Latin verse, 
expounding the mysteries hidden beneath the recondite pageants she had 
beheld. But the day had its pleasanter, because more genuine, evidence 
of the popular joy, which for once proved to be well founded. Holin- 
shed deserves our gratitude for recording the following charming pas- 
sage:—‘ How many nosegays did her grace receive at poor women’s 
hands !—how often stayed she her chariot when she saw any single body 
offer to speak to her grace! A bunch of rosemary given her grace, with 
a supplication by a poor woman about Fleet Bridge, was seen in her 
chariot till her grace came to Westminster.’ Better feelings, and higher 
thoughts too, than gratified vanity could originate, were evidently at 
work in Elizabeth’s mind: ‘ Be ye well assured.’ said she at one part of 
her progress, ‘I shall stand your good Queen;’ nor did her reign on the 
whole belie this earnest and solemn promise.” 





Fox's Book of Martys. Edited by the Rev. Joan Cummine, M.A. 


We have now before us the tenth number of this old author in his 
new edition, enriched with a really fine print of Bishop Hooper in his 
canonicals, and illustrated by various wood engravings, telling their 
tale of horror only too forcibly. ‘The work is got up in a respectabi- 
lity of style, highly creditable both to the editor and publisher. We 
like these staple looking books, which look as if they were designed 
to be creditable companions rather than ephemeral fancies. We look 
upon the present mode of publishing in numbers one of the fashions 
which may plead utilitarianism in its excuse; by its means, our libra- 
ries are furnished by instalments, and works that were formerly un- 
attainable are now taking their place on every ordinary bookshelf. 
The work in question is one of those which makes us rejoice in the 
fashion. 





Tales for the Young. Translated from the German. 


Our notices of works intended for youth are exceptions to our rule, 
and not the rule itself; yet are we tempted by the preface which 
precedes this little volume, as well as by the pretty morality of its 
“Tales,” to depart from our usual custom in its favour. The trans- 
lator understood his task of rendering these selections from German 
juvenile literature into English, and presenting them to the world, in 
the hope of realizing a sum sufficient to place the son of “a father 
born in the higher ranks of life,” and “a mother brought down by ill- 
ness and want,” in some respectable business, and thus to put him in a 
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fair way of obtaining his own livelihood. This object is so laudable 
and might so easily be accomplished, on the simple terms of every 
parent who may become acquainted with the circumstances purchasing 
an entertaining book for his child, that we can scarcely doubt its suc- 
cess ; at all events, it has our cordial good wishes. 


Fugitive Verses. By Joanna Baivuie, author of “Dramas on the 
Passions,” &c. 


The merit of diffusing literature freely and cheaply, so that it may 
be within the reach of all, is one that peculiarly belongs to our own 
day. Many of our standard authors were formerly, to all intents and 
purposes, locked up from even the gaze of men of moderate means - 
but now, through the medium of cheap editions, this exclusiveness ‘. 
wholly and for ever abolished. The riches that can never be dimi- 
nished by participation are at present open to all. The present pub- 
lication is one of these, and neat as well as economical. 


Canadian Scenery Illustrated. From Drawings by W. H. Bart ert ; 
the Literary Department by H. P. Wituis, Esq,, Author of “ Pen- 
cillings by the Way,” “ Inklings of Adventure,” &c. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. From Drawings by W. H. Barr- 
LETT ; the Literary Department by H. P. Winvis, Esq. 


These twin publications continue to present us with views of na- 
ture in her loveliness, executed with a delicacy and beauty worthy of 
their subjects. The first in the number before us of Canadian 
Scenery is “ Canoe-building at Pepper's Island,” in which the busy 
occupation of the foreground is finely contrasted with the serene re- 
pose of the outspreading view beyond of the Ottawa river. The 
second is a rugged and powerful scene of the opposition of rock and 
cataract, “ Les Marches Naturelles,” near Quebec. The third, a 
paradise of rest, in which mountains, lake, and ether, seem sleeping in 
smiling happiness,— Lake Memphremagog, near Georgeville;” while 
the fourth, “ Copps Ferry,” likewise in the neighbourhood of George- 
ville, presents us with a picture of beautiful nature darkling with a 
frown. Mr. Willis’s part consists of the extremities into which two en- 
terprising men were led by too zealously following out a bear-chase. 
The horrors of fatigue, hardship, starvation, and despair, are vividly told, 
as well as their final restoration after thirteen days of exquisite suffer- 
ing. The number on our sister country, Ireland, opens with a view 
of the handiwork of man, a splendid “ Interior of a Room at Malahide 
Castle, Dublin.” The second shows us the natural magnificence of a 
“ Scene on the Giant's Causeway.” The third, the wild locality of 
“ A Round Tower, &c. Glendalough.’ The fourth, the low deep 
dingle, and the lofty far-off mountainous ridge of “ Powerscourt from 
Feb, 1842.—vou. XXXI11.—NO. CXXX. H 
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the Dargle.”’ These admirable productions are followed by some 
amusing tracings of the far-famed footings of the fairies by Mr. Wil- 
lis, with which the number closes. 


Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By Miss SEpGwick, author 
of “ Hope Leslie,” “ Poor Rich Man,” &c. &c. 


This American lady’s lively and agreeable style of writing, her 
cheerfulness of temper, and the amusing light in which she contrives 
to see things, with her talent at describing them, are sure to lead to 
the honours of many editions, and we are not at all surprised to find 
that she has here entered on another of the stages of promotion. 
Passing through new editions is to an author like graduating to a Can- 
tab or Oxonian—happiest they who can show most honours. 


—- - - = —_ —_--_— 


A New Map of the Routes in India, with Tables of Distances, §c. Se. 


This very neat and commodious pocket map will be found a most 
serviceable and most worthy companion to all travellers in the coun- 
try and persons interested in it, containing, as it does, tables of dis- 
tances to the principal towns and military stations, and post and 
travelling routes in India, and answering the purposes of a perfect 
road-book : and not only will it prove valuable to persons travelling 
through India, but it will also be highly useful as a companion to the 
numerous works on that country which have lately emanated from the 
press. | 


Precedency of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, King-Consort, de 
jure, of Great Britain and Ireland. 


This pamphlet is intended as a sort of smoother of the way along 
the right-royal road to the throne of England, in which much pains 
has been taken to prove that the Queen has a right to please herself 
in conferring the title of “ Majesty” on her illustrious consort. The 
author has rested his case on a precedent—that of Mary Queen of 
Scots—which he seems to think conclusive. For our own part, we 
fully feel that the Prince can never stand higher in the affections of 
the people under any other name than that which he already bears. 


The Social Historian's Table Book, §e. §e. By M. A. RicHarpson. 


This work has now reached its twelfth number. Those who are in 
any degree interested in the counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, will find a store of interesting gossip and useful information ac- 
cumulating in its pages, which, being local, must of necessity prove 
interesting to the residents of their respective neighbourhoods, as 
well as being found useful in illustrating and enriching topographical 
history. 
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A New English Grammar, with very copious Exercises, Se Se. By 
ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph. D., and JamMes Cornwe.u. 


We are glad to see this clever little grammar in a new edition, 
since that is the best proof that its usefulness is appreciated. 


a —_—— 


The History of the British Empire in India. By Epwarv Tuornton, 
Esq., author of “ India, its State and Prospects,” &c. &e. 
Cyclopedia of Commerce, Mercantile Law, Finance, and Commercial 


Geography. By Wittiam Waterson, Accountant, author of 
“ Almanack of Commerce.” 


These two publications are progressing worthily on. The first 
promises to prove, when complete, an interesting and satisfactory 
history of British India; the second a highly useful, as it has been 
a much-needed, book of commercial reference. 


The Illustrated Shakspeare. 


The thirty-third Part of this admirable edition of our great drama- 
tist brings us into Coriolanus. The great merit of this publication 
consists in the rich quaintness and the unfailing imaginativeness of 
the designs of Mr. Kenny Meadows. There is genuine genius and a 
never-ending originality in the developements of this artist’s wild and 
fitful fancy, which seem to point him out as marked by nature for the 
illustrator of Shakspeare. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Recitative, by the Waters of Babylon, and Cantabile, Remember 
the Children of Edom. Composed by Artuur W. Torrens, 
Lieut.-Colonel Royal Welsh Fusiliers, late of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

It is always with pleasure that we welcome amateurs into the field 
of the arts, and more especially when their efforts are as successful 
as the one before us. There is nothing light or meretricious in this 
composition ; the deep and tender pathos of the opening words, “ By 
the Waters of Babylon we sat down and Wept,” are given in a fine 
recitative, and conduct to a Cantabile in which the composer has 
proved himself to possess a rich imagination, and to be a skilful 
harmonist. 


They bid me renounce Thee. A Ballad. The words by P. H. EpD.LIN, 
Esq. Composed by P. D. GuGLIELMo. 
There is a pretty tenderness in these lines, though they are made 
to express feelings which have been felt and will be felt from the 
beginning to the end of time, and therefore have more of truth than 
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novelty to boast of, and the composition is in happy keeping with the 
sentiment. A sweet melody with an easy but not unmeaning ac- 
companiment. The subject is graceful, and the words are expressed 
with feeling. 


A Practical Guide to Modern Pianoforte Playing, upon the most easy 
principles, drawn from Personal Experience in Teaching, and Il- 
lustrated by Lessons calculated to form the Hand. Written for his 
Children, by FERDINAND PELGER. 


The road to the most delightful of the arts is perhaps of all roads 
the roughest, and those who can in any way macadamize the path, or 
invent a right royal way to learning, ought to receive the truest ac- 
knowledgments, both from those who teach and those who learn. 
Music, breathing most of heaven of all the sciences of earth, is of all 
others that which most taxes the novice, and compels the severest 
drudgery ; and we rejoice when a mode is displayed by which the cares 
of childhood may be lightened—for childhood has its cares, among 
which the acquisition of music is one of the most grievous—and we 
welcome the publication before us, because we think it may relieve 
the little hearts, and help the little hands, that may be fagging the 
up-hill task. The work is intended as purely elementary, conducting 
to the instruction-books of Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Czerny, and Mo- 
scheles. The plan of teaching is here much simplified, and every 
care taken to facilitate the young learner's progress in a science which 
it has become agreed to consider indispensable in modern education. 
We can only add that this book of instruction will be found highly 
valuable in its way. 
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The Book of the Poets. Modern Poets, with Forty-five Illustrations. 8vo, 2is. 

Florigrapbia Britannica. By Richard Deakin, M.D. Vol I., Chap. I.to V. 8vo. 
21. 17s. 6d, coloured, 30s. plain. 

Our Grandmamma’s Clock. By Robert Heuish. 18mo. 2s. 

The Tower, its History, Armories, and Antiquities. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 

Original Anecdotes of British Quadrupeds. 18mo. 3s, 

Smith’s Souvenir Classics. Rokeby. Feap. 3s. 6d. 

Pilgrimage to Auvergne. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Laing’s Notes of a Traveller in France, Prussia, &c. 8vo. 16s. 

Sherwood’s Fairchild Family. Vol. Il. 12mo. 5s. 

The Country Parson’s Wife. Feap. 2s. 6d. 

The Playfellow, 4 vols. square, 16s. 

Sporting Sketch-book. Fdited by J. W. Carleton. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Madden's Martyrs of Provence. Feap. 5s. 6d. 

The Old Basket. 18mo. 1s. 6d, 

Anne Boleyn, An Historical Romance. By Mrs. A. T. Thomson. 3 vols, 12mo. 
Sis. Gd, 

(be Martyr of Erromanza. By the Rev. John Campbell. Post Svo. 10s. Gd. 

The Golden Gift. A Choice Selection in Prose and Verse. 32mo. 1s. 


























Literary News. 


The Daisy, or Cautionary Stories in Verse. 18mo, 1s, 

The Writing Desk. By Thomas Griffiths. 18mo. ¢s. 

Renfrewshire Annual, 1842. Edited by Mrs. Maxwell. 12mo, 5s, 

My Boy’s Second Book. By M, Fraser Tytler. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Burnley's Present Condition of the Island of Trinidad. 8vo. 5s, 

Sinclair's Holiday House, Coloured Plates, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

De Montfort, or the Old English Nobleman. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Memoir of Captain E. P. Brenton. By Sir J. Brenton, Bart. 8vo. 7s, 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flowering Plants. Part XVII 
Small, 13s, ; large, 19s. , 

Manual of Veterinary Science. By W. Dick, (From Encyclopedia Britannica. ) 
Post 8vo. 3s. 

Greek Poetry for Schools. Edited by P. Smith, B.A. 12mo. 4s, 

Cesar de Bello Gallico, with a Geographical Index. Edited by P. Smith, B.A, 
12mo. 3s. 6d, ‘ 

The History of the Jews, from the Taking of Jerusalem, by Titus, to the Present 
Time. By James A. Huie. Second Edition. 12mo, 4s, 

Beau Ogleby. Fifty-two large Plates. Oblong 8vo, 6s. 

Bishop Mant's Primitive Christianity. 8vo. 12s. 

Bentall’s Lectures on the Liturgy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Higgins’ Book of Geology. Coloured Plates. Feap.8vo 7s. 6d, 

The Law of Legacies. 18mo, 2s. 

Cooper’s (Sir A.) Lectures. Fcap. 7s. 

School for Wives. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1, 11s, 6d. 





LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer’s New Work, to which we last month alluded, 
entitled ZANon1, will be published about the middle of this Month, 
The great success which attended Sir Edward's last work, Nicutr 
AND Mornino, will doubtless cause the present to be looked tor 
with increased expectation. We understand it is a work of very 
peculiar and intense interest. 

Major Michel, whose “Henry of Monmouth” was so successful 
last year, has in the press a new novel of a somewhat kindred cha- 
racter, entitled Trevor HasTInGs, oR THE BATTLE OF TEWKESBURY. 
On the Major's former work we remarked that it was “ soldierly and 
scholarly written,” and we cannot have a better guarantee for that 
which is about to appear than the talent there displayed. 

Mr. Scott’s JouRNAL oF HIS Visit TO WATERLOO in company 
with Sir Walter Scott, is now nearly completed. It will doubtless be 
read with feelings of very peculiar interest. 

The author of ELpuinstoneg, a book of great ability, published a 
few months since, has in the press a new Novel, we believe the first 
of a series, entitled, THz HerBEeRTS, OR THE Way oF THE WoRLD. 

A lady of Dublin, whose talents are well known and appreciated 
in a large circle, has just committed to the press a new Novel, entitled, 
Tae Irish Coquette, 

Mr. Garston’s Greece RevisiTep is now nearly completed ; its 
details, we are assured, are of a highly interesting character. 
The Hanp Book or Turnine is nearly ready for publication. 
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54 Money Market. 


The author of “1X. Poems by V.,” whose extraordinary talent 
called forth the high praise of the “ Quarterly Review,” has in the 
press a new Poem, which will, we doubt not, be welcomed by our 
poetical readers. 

The new poem, Lapy Atitce, a Ballad Romance, is now pub- 
lished. 

A Fourth Edition of that useful little work, Taz AuTuor’s Print- 
ING AND PuBLisHinG AssisTANT, is on the eve of appearing. The 
continued demand for this little Hand-Book is a proof of its having 
been regarded as a desideratum. 

A second edition, enlarged, particularly in the Geological Chapter 
of Mr. Morison's “ Religious History of Man,” is in the press, and 
is expected in the course of the month. 


—_—-—— — 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


But little alteration has taken place in the commercial aspect of our 
affairs during the past month. A sort of expectation, and even of hope, 
is prevailing that on the meeting of Parliament the new ministers will 
bring forward new measures which may be the means of producing 
some alleviation to the distress of the country. The depression in Man- 
chester goods has become deeper after a partial rallying, the feebleness 


of the market arising from a want of sustaining strength in the manu- 


facturers, who feel the slightest check in the demand, and are constrained 
to sell at an immediate reduction of price. Until a revival of credit 
and confidence takes place, we fear that no substantial or durable im- 
provement can be looked for. The sale of wools and flannels continue 
stagnant. The supply of Bengal sugar is increased from last year, and 
the stock from the Mauritius diminished. The delivery of other East 
India sugars has increased. In Teas there is little variation. Still, 
though we are labouring under present depression, we see no real cause 
for despair. The returns of the Revenue show an increase in every branch, 
with the single exception of the Excise, which, as it is attributable to the 
operation of the tee-total system, and is therefore symptomatic of 
moral renovation in the people, we are scarcely authorized in regretting. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Thursday, 27th of January. 


BNGLISH STOCKS, FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 167 three-fourths,—Three per Portuguese New, Five per Cent. 33 one- 
Cents. reduced, 89 three-fourths. —Consols 89 ~~ half.—Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 51 
three-foarths,—Three and a Half per Cent. Red. — one-half.—Spanish, Acct., 24.—Dutch 5 per 
Anns. 00 five-eighths.— Exchequer Bills, 1000/., Cents. 101 one-eighth.—Mexican, Acct., 29 
2jd., 108, 178. pr. three-fourths. 


Monsy Marxet.—The money market has shown but little fluctuation through 
the past month, with a slight emendation towards its close. The Bank broker bas 
been selling Consolsto the great amount of 250,000/., but there was a sufficient 
demand to prevent this from producing any effect upon the market ; in fact, there 
was an anxiety to obtain stock, and there were some extremely large purchases 
made, The question of the Exchequer Bills, in which the well-being of life of so 
many ill-used and anxious individuals is involved, remains as little understood as 
ever, and so must rest until the commission appointed to inquire into the matter 
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arrives at some conclusion, and Parliament assembles, when it will be seen whether 
or not common — shall be done to the credulous men whose confidence in the 
national credit has involved them in the perils of possible poverty. Meanwhile 
the holders of the discredited bills are awaiting the result before they proceed to 
the urgent pressing of their claims, and Rapallo has withdrawn to Paris to be out 


of the way of mischief. We trust that ministers will feel the honour of the country 
to be their own, 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitnde 3°51" West of Greenwich. 


JP san of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
aoe ake y > sy ofa thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
ed surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horigontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
— the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 




































































Range Rauge ae Rain! 
1841.| of Prevailing we , , 
Ther. a Winds. ‘s & Prevailing Weather. 
‘ dines - . ae a are 
Dec. 
oe 29,76-29,69 S. 1 Cloudy, raining nearly all the aftern. and even, 
448-28 | 29,93-20,84 S.W. General overcast, small rain fell nearly all day. 
25/49-39 29,67-20,56 S.W. Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain. 
26 37-24 | 20,85-29,65 N.W. 26 Morning overcast, otherwise clear. 
27/33-22 | 30,02-29,09 | §.W. \Foggye 
28 43-27 | 20,98-20,95 Ww. |Morning overcast, aftern. clear, even. cloudy. 
2943-35 | 29,98-29,97 Ww. 05 |Morning foggy, with small rain, otherwise cloudy 
30,40 29 | 30,05-29,98 N.E. Generally clear. 
os i 30,11-30,10 N.E. Morning clear, otherwise overcast. 
1842 1/37-28 30,10-30,08 N.E. 055 |Morning clear, otherwise clondy. 
2/37-25 | 30,06-29,98 N.E. Overcast, a little snow in the morning. 
332-26 | 20,01-29,86 N.E. Generally clear, [evening clear 
431-18 | 20,89-29,81 N. Morning overcast, aftern. cloudy with snow, 
535-25 | 20,05 29,91 N. General overcast. [fmorn. rain in the even. 
6.36 28 | 30,19-30,03 N. 005 |Noon clear, otherwise cloudy, snow in the 
733-19 | 30,33-30,30 N. Evening cloudy, with snow, otherwise clear, 
8 32-25 | 30,33-30,26 N. Cloudy. 
93023 | 30,15-30,15 N.E. Cloudy, snow falling occasionally. 
1030-23 | 30,02-29,94 5.W. Cloudy. 
1134-24 | 29,92-29.87 S.W. Cloudy, snow feil during the night. 
12 34-27 | 29,95-29,03 5.W. Cloudy, snow in the morning. 
13 33°5-23) 29,81-29,65 S.E. Cloudy, snowing fast all the day. [about 0 a. Mm. 
1435-25 | 20,57-20,44 8.W. Aftern. clear, otherwise cloudy, a little rain 
15 37-22 | 29,85-29,78 S.W. Morning clear, afternoon cloudy, evening clear 
16 39-17 | 29,78-29,61 S.W. Afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in morn. 
17 39-28 | 30,10-29,91 Ww. »31_ |Generally clear. {and evening. 
18 33-20 | 30,30.30,20 W. Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 
1933 27 | 30,32-30,24 S.W. A thick fog all the day. 
2035-22 | 30,05-20,92 N.E. Generally cloudy. 
2135-25 | 20,95-29,93 N.E. General cloud. 
22 35-28 | 29,81-29,21 S.E. General cloud, snow at noon, rain in the even, 
Edmonton. CHances Haney Apams. 
BANKRUPTS. 


From Decemper 26, 1841, ro January 21, 1842, INCLUSIVE. 


pool, soap-boiler.—J. Bedford, Hunsiet Moor- 
side, Leeds, cudbear manufacturer. . 
monger.—J. Newstead and J. Hextall, Regent 
street, lacemen.—T. Ham hre ‘ jun., reat 
Stanmore, bricklayer.—J. mae A. and 

W. Drammond, Mile-end, road contractors. 
C. H. Weigall, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 


Dec. 2%.—T. F. Balls, Vassali-road, Brixton, 
coach proprietor.—J. Stevens, James-street, 
Limehouse, brickmaker.—J. Gardiner, Bristol, 
brewer.—M. Marshall, Chew Magna, Somerset, 
money scrivener. 35. Shingler, Liverpool, 
linendraper.—J. Close, Worcester, glove manu- 
facturer.—A. and R. Proctor, mags 
Hall, coach proprictors.—E. Whitney, Liver- 
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tailor.—G. Carpenter, Chelmsford, chemist.— 
W. E. Ponten, Ladgate-hill, chemist. — J. 
Thompson, Blackburn, power-loom cloth manu- 
facturer.—C. Hilton, Manchester, cotton ma- 
nofactorer.—W. Goodwin, Dronfield, Derby- 
shire, maltster.—W. Swift and R, Crampton, 
Manchester, drapers.—S. Shingler and 5. T. 
James, Liverpocl, teen drapers.—J. Fisher and 
E. Fisher, Meghtill, Lancashire, wine aud spirit 
merchants.—J. Lock, Northampton, tea-dealer. 

Jan. 4.—R. Collinson and W. Brown, Ox- 
ford-street, upholsterers.—T. H. Ford, Rochford, 
Essex, victualler.—G. D. Clark, Strand, news- 

aper vender.—J. J. Schenck, Addle-street, 

sity, merchant.—J. Bisshop, Westburton, Sus- 

sex, market gardener.—J. Luscombe, Plymouth, 
maltster.—W. Williams, Cowarne, Hertford- 
shire, cotndealer.—W. Gibb, Alnwick, North- 
umberland, currier.—W. Swift, Manchester, 
mercer.—G. Gillard, Plymouth, teadealer, 

Jan.7.—W. Barnfield, jan., Mark lane, wine 
merchant.—M. Parkes, Golden-square, print- 
seller.—G. Smith, Manchester, tailor. — W. 
Williams, Bristol, builder.—T. Wood, jun., 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire, merchant.—S. Tar- 
bottom, Leeds, Chemist.—W. Darrant, South- 
wick and Brighton, wharfinger. —J. Shand, 
Liverpool, victualler. 

Jan. 11.—T. Kitchener, Arundel street, Co- 
ventry-street, engraver.—J. Goodwin, George 
Hotel, Bishop’s Storttord, innkeeper.—S. Moore, 
King William-street, London-bridge, draper.— 
D. Stevenson, sen., Compton-street, Brunswick- 
square, patent safety papermaker.—T. Bartram, 
Sevenoaks, linen-draper.—W. Nicholls, Adam’s- 
mews, Edgware-road, livery stable keeper.—J. 
F. Buisson, Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, mer- 
chant.—A, Strachan, Friday-street, warehouse- 
man.—D. B. Smith and }. W. Smith, Alton, 
Staffordshire, paper-manofactarers.—R. Turner, 
Northampton, shoe manufacturer.—D. Davies, 
jun., Glanchywedog, Lianidiees, Montgomery- 
shire, flannel manufactarer.—W. Roberts, Raw- 
matsh, Yorkshire, grocer.—J. Stephens, Menhe- 
noit, Cornwall, ironfounder.—G. Howarth, Tod- 
morden, Lancashire, corndealer. 


New Patents. 


Jan. 14.—W. H. Apsey, Rotherhithe, ship 
breaker,.--B. Ward, Chariotte-terrace, New-cnt, 
Lambeth, boot and shoe manufacturer.—G,. No- 
vra, Red Lion-square, Middlesex, importer oi 
foreign goods.—J. Denniss, sen., andJ. Denniss, 
jun., Tooley-street, Surrey, linendrapers.— Pb. 
Evans and A, Evans, Birmingham, ae 
A. Spoor, sen., and A. Spoor, jun., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, buailders.—J. Ellison, Leeds, nail 
manufactarer.—W. Povey, Ashton-under-Lynue, 
grocer.—J. Lane, sen., Stockport, cotton manu 
factarer.—H. Togwell, Fawley, Hampshire, far- 
mer.—W. Carpenter, Chippenham, innkeeper. 
—J. Sutcliffe, Halifax, grocer.—S. Clough and 
W. T. Clough, Eccleston, Lancashire, alkali 
manufacturers.—R. Wilcock, Lower Allethwaite, 
Lancashire, banker. 

Jan. 18.—G. Bishop, St. Mary-axe, merchant. 

—J. Burnie, Tokenhouse yard, merchant.—C. 
G. English, St. James’s street, Pall-mall, hotel: 
keeper.—B. Bradshaw and G. Richardson, W or'- 
ley-lane, Yorkshire, canvas manufactarers.— R. 
Clough and B. M. Galan, Poalton-cum Seacombe, 
Cheshire, alkali manufactarers.—F. W. Hartley, 
Halifax, chemist.—T. Buckle, Barnard Castle, 
Darham, draper.—T. Gidden, Farringdon, Berk- 
shire, licensed victualler.—R. P. Bask, Hunslet, 
Yorkshire, machine-maker.—J. E. Hall and H. 
Toone, Nottingham, lace-manufactarers.—H. 
Sunderland and G. Wrigge, Huddersfield, dealers 
in cotton warps.—G. Chadwick, Heywood, 
Lancashire, pablican.—J. H. Robberds and 5. 
Doy, Norwich, paper makers. 

x 21.---J. Maidlow, Fetter-lane, builder.— 
J. Scott and H. Coker, Wood-street, Cheapside, 
woollen warehousemen.—C. S. Evans, Cornhill, 
master mariner.—C. Dodd and H. Bent, Riches- 
court, Lime-street, shipbrokers.—W. Young. 
Godalming, Surrey, norseryman.—M. Fothergil! 
and M. Fothergill, Upper Thames-street, «ry- 
salters.—R. Nursey, Whitehall-place, Keutish- 
town, tallow chandler.—J. S. Needham, Ulles- 
thorpe, Leicestershire. —P. Leicester, Longsight, 
Lancashire, slate merchant.—G, O. Brown, 
Sheffield, timber merchant.—C. Sanderson, 
Sheflield, file and fork manufacturer. 


NEW PATENTS. 


R. Wilson, of Sowerby Bridge, Halifax, Currier and Tanner, for improvements in 


the manufacture of leather. 


Dec. 2nd, 6 months. 


W. Irving, of Princes Street, Rotherhithe, Gentleman, for improvements in the ma- 


nufacture of bricks and tiles. 


Dec. 7th, 6 months, 


J, Colman, of Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk, Starch Manufacturer, for improvements 


in the manufacture of Starch. 


Dec. 9th, 6 months. 


W.H. Fox Talbot, of Lacock Abbey, Wilts, Esquire, for improvements in coating 
or covering metals with other metals, and in colouring metallic surfaces. Dec. 9th, 


6 months. 


J. Hall, of Breezes Hill, Ratcliff Highway, Sugar Refiner, for improvements in 
the construction of boilers for generating steam, and in the application of steam to 


mechanical power. 


Dec. 9th, 6 months. 


A. Templeton. of Lancaster, Silk Spinner, for a new or improved method of pre- 


paring for spinning silk and other fibrous subtances. 


Dec. 9th, 6 months. 


J. G, Dashwood, of Ryde, Isle of Wight, Plumber, for improvements in the con- 


struction of cocks and taps, 


Dec. 9th, 6 months, 


M., Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in the construction of 
masts for ships and vessels, and in applying the shrouds. Communicated by a 


foreigner residing abroad. 





Dec. 9th, 6 months, 
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J. Taylor, of Birmingham, Brass Founder, for improvements in the construction of 
lamps. Dec. 9th, 6 months. 

R. Henderson, of Birmingham, China Dealer and Glass Stainer, for certain im- 
provements in apparatus for heating and lighting apartments, and for other like pur- 
poses. Dec, 9th, 6 months, 

H. Wilkinson, of Pall Mall, Gun Maker, for improvements in machinery to be 
used in constructing buildings and in raising and lowering weights and materials. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Dec. 9th, 6 months. 

J. Edwards, of Shoreditch, Warehouseman, for improvements in giving signals on 
railways. Dec. 9th, 6 months. 

W. G. H. Taunton, of Liverpool, Engineer, for improvements in machinery for 
raising weights. Dec. 9th, 6 months. 

W. W. Richards, of Birmingham, Gun Maker, for improvements in the construc- 
tion of gun and pistol-locks and primers for the discharge of fire-arms. Dec. 14th, 
6 months, 

W. E, Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for cortain improvements in 
printing or delineating patterns and printed cloths tor floor-cloths, covers, and other 
uses. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Dec, 9th, 6 months. 

F. Mark, of 81, Eaton Square, Esq., for certain improvements in the construction 
of ships or other vessels, and the method of propelling them, Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad. Dec. 16th, 6 months, 

W. Neilson, Builder, D., Lyon, Builder, and P. M‘Onie, Engineer, all of Glasgow, 
for a mode or modes of, or an improvement or improvements in, cutting, dressing, 
preparing, and polishing stones, marble, and other substances, and also in forming 
flat or round mouldings and other figures thereon. Dec, 16th, 6 months, 

C. E, Austin, of Fulham, Engineer, for an apparatus for what is commonly called 
changing the line on railways. Dec. 16th, 6 months. ' 

J. Stewart, of Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, Pianoforte Maker, for an im- 
provement in the construction of casters. Dec. 16th, 6 months. a igh ays 

W. Prowett, of Northamptonshire, Victualler, for improvements in giving signals 
on railways. Dec. 16th, 6 months. : 

H. Booth, of Liverpool, Esq., for improvements in the method of propelling 
vessels through water. Dec. 16th, 6 months, 

J. Norton, of the Junior United Service Club, Regent Street, Esquire, for im- 
provements in sheating ships and other vessels, Dec. 16th, 6 months, 

Antoine Mertens, of the London Coffee House, Publisher, for improvements in 
the manufacture of plaited fabrics, Dec. 16th, 6 months, . 

W. Church, of Birmingham, Civil Engineer, and J, Harlow, of the same place, 
Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the mode of manufacturing metallic 
tubes, or in the mode of joining them, or other tubes or pieces for varions useful 
purposes. Dec. 16th, 6 months. 

T. Starkey, of Birmingham, Copper Cap Manufacturer, for improvements in per- 
cussion caps for discharging fire-arms. Dec, 16th, 6 months. 

J. A. Fanshawe, of Hatfield Street, Christ Church, Gentleman, for an improved 
manufacture of waterproof fabric, applicable to the purposes of covering and packing 
bodies, buildings, and goods exposed to water and damp. Dec, 16th, 6 months. — 

W. Buckwell, of Trinity Street, Borough, Civil Engineer, for improvements in 
scaffolding or framework for building purposes, Dec. 16th, 6 months, 

C. Loosey, of Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, Civil Engineer, for improvements in 
steam-engines, and which improvements are also applicable in raising or forcing 
water and propelling vessels. Dec. 16th, 6 months. ; ; 

J. Bould, of Ovenden, Halifax, Cotton 4th ae oe or improve- 
ments i ing steam-engines. Dec. 16th, 6 months. Stet : 

A. 5.¥. Cheetos of High Holborn, Glass Merchant, for certain improvements in 
the process or means of, and ee for, obtaining images or representations of 
natur art. Dec. 18th, 6 months, ; : 

H. H. Watson, of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, Consulting Chemist, for — 
improvements in dressing, stiffening, and finishing cotton and other fibrous = 
stances, and textile and other fabrics, part or parts of which improvements are “pp . 
cable to the manufacture of paper, and also to some of the processes or operations 
connected with printing calicoes and other goods. Dec, 21st, 6 months. ia fn 

W. E. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain ae te the 
lamps and burners, and in the means of supplying air and beat thereto for the sup- 
Feb. 1842. —vow. XXxt1l.—NoO. CXXX. ! 
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port 9 combustion. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Dec. 2ist, 6 
months, 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in 
cleansing wool and facilitating the operation of dyeing, and also in washing and 
bleaching cotton, yarn, or fabrics. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
Dec. 2ist, 6 months, 

O. Topham, of Whitecross Street, Engineer, for improvements in engines, ma- 
chines, apparatus, or means for extinguishing or stopping the progress of fire in any 
room or part of different buildings which may have become ignited, such as noblemen 
or gentlemen's mansions, houses, factories, store and warehouses, and consequently 
preserving them from destruction and preventing the loss of life, Dec. 2ist, 6 
months. 

G. P. Henry, of Peckham, Chemist, for improvements in apparatus to be applied 
to the glass-chimneys of gas-burners. December Yist, 6 months. 

J. Cox, of Gongie Mills, Edinburgh, Tanner and Glue Maker, for certain im- 
proved processes of tanning. December @2ist, 6 months, 

J. OQ. York, of Upper Coleshill Street, Eaton Square, Engineer, for improve- 
ments in the construction of railway axles and wheels, December 21st, 6 months. 

W. Carron, of Birmingham, Lathe Maker, for improvements in the construction 
of clogs and pattens, December 2ist, 6 months. 

W.H. Smith, of Finsbury Chambers, Bloomfield Street, Civil Engineer, for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction and manufacture of connectors or fastenings, 
applicable to garments and other uses. December 21st, 6 months. 

A. Fourment, of Museum Street, Engineer, forimprovements in castors for cabinet 
furniture and other purposes. Dec, 2ist, 6 months. 

T. Wright, of Church Lane, Chelsea, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and A. Bain, 
of Percival Street, Clerkenwell, Mechanist, for improvements in applying electricity 
to control railway engines and carriages, to mark time, to give signals and print in- 
telligence at distant places. Dec. 2ist, 6 months. 

H, A. B, Bouveiron, of Trevor Square, Merchant, for improvements in axle-trees, 
Dec, 2ist. 6 months, | 

W. Burge, of Bristol, Sign Painter, for improvements in propelling vessels. Dec. 
2ist, 6 months. 

W.C. Thornton, of Cleckheaton, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for making cards, for carding corton, and other fibrous sub- 
stances, Dec, 2ist, 6 months. 

J. Watson, of Chorley, Lancaster, Gentleman, for improvements in the construc- 
tion of filters usedin the manufacture of sugar. Dec. 23rd, 6 months. 

W. Baillieu, of Gloucester Street, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, Musician, for 
improvements and apparatus to expand the human chest. Dec. 23rd, 6 months. 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Tar Two Sictrtrs.—The following paper “ On the Two Sicilies,” by J. Good- 
win, Esq., Consul for Sicily, was read at the Statistical Society, Jan. 17.—At the 
accession of the reigning sovereign in 1830, the population was 5,732,114, in 1840 
it amounted to 6,177,598. The Neapolitan territory is thus divided :— 


Square Miles. 
Corn Lands . . ° , ; ° - 12,000 


Vineyards ; : , : ; ‘ - 1,000 
Woods and Olive Grounds ‘ ‘ . - §,000 
Gardens and Orchards . ° ° . 500 
Pastures and Sheep-walks e . - 6,500 
Wastes A . - 9,000 


Total Area, 32,000 


The chief products of husbandry are corn, wine, oil, cotton, flax, hemp, liquorice, 
wool. The average crop of wheat is five and a half millions of imperial 
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uarters, and the yearly consumption about five millions, being at the rate of about 
our-fifths of a quarter for each inhabitant, In abundant harvests, the crop often 
amounts to near ten millions of quarters. The annual produce of ladian corn is 
about half a million of imperial quarters. The yearly production of wine averages 
400,000 pipes, the greater part of which is consumed at home, About 13,000 pipes 
are made into brandy, and about 250 tons of argol and cream of tartar are prepared 
for foreign markets. About 70,000 tons of olive oil are expressed yeurly, half of 
which is consumed at home ; of the quantity exported, the greater part is produced 
in Apulia and Calabria; and the former province supplies England, Holland, and the 
north of Europe with clarified oils for the use of the woollen manufactures, The 
annual cotton crop is about 10,000 tons, and the yearly production of raw silk about 
one million of pounds, of which about one half is consumed athome. The woollen 
factories produce yearly about 6,000 pieces of fine cloth for the markets of Naples 
and Palermo, and from 60,000 to 80,000 pieces of coarse cloth for the use of the 
peasantry and fishermen, The tanneries render yearly 8,000 bales of leather, the 
quality of which is much deteriorated by the use of myrtle leaves, which renders the 
leather spongy and rotten. About 1,500 tons of malleable, and 500 tons of pig iron, 
are made yearly inthe realm, The author states that the inland trade of Naples bas 
become very active since carriage roads have been construct d, and the trade of the 
capital much increased by the establishment of a National Bank, The latter ucts 
also in the capacity of a large pawnbroking establishment, advancing money upon 
plate, jewels, silks, and woollens, It also discounts merchants’ bills at six mouths 
date, with three signatures, at three and a half per cent, Foreign goods are im- 
ported into Naples from England, France, Spain, and Sicily, and about two-thirds 
of the domestic produce is exported under the national flag; the building of mer. 
chant ships, promoted by the abundance of materials, and the cheapness of workman- 
ship, and encouraged by the granting of bounties for Bultic and Ladian voyages 
has made great progress. ‘The population of Sicily amounted, in 1836, to 1,936,033 
souls ; and deducting 136,033 for the victims to the cholera in 1837, the present po- 
pulation may be taken at 1,800,000. The greater portion of the island belongs to 
the nobility and gentry, the smaller to the crown, the Church, and the corporate- 
towns, in unequal shares, of which that of the towns is the largest and richest, 
Most of the landlords reside in Palermo; none live on their estates throughout the 
year. The agricultural population consists of three great classes,—the Bergesi, or 
yeomanry ; the luquilini, or small farmers; and the Contini, or peasantry. The latter 
are divided by the names of Bergesi, or “‘ hats,” and Vellani, or ‘‘ caps.’* The 
daily provisions of men and boys in common, bired yearly, consists of three pounds 
and a half of coarse bread, andahalf a pintof vil. The men receive, in addition, a 
quart of wine all the year round, which allowance is only given to the lads during 
summer. In May the allowance is larger than usual, and in June, July, and August, 
which are the harvest months, the labourers eat and drink without restriction, The 
monthly servant differs from the yearly in receiving a certain quantity of wheat in- 
stead of bread, and their wages are somewhat lower than those who are hired by 
the year. ‘The day-labourer earns, in general, about one shilling a day, re- 
ceiving fourpence in money, and the value of eightpence in food. The peasantry 
dwell in dark and filthy hovels, the floors of which are matted with green rushes, the 
walls plastered with mud, and the rafters hung round with cobwebs, A mattrass, 
two or three clumsy chairs, a small table, and some earthern pots and pans, consti- 
tute the household furniture of a Sicilian labourer. The dress of the peasantry is as 
dismal as their dwellings, being gloomy black or dark brown, The men wear a nightcap 
and a hooded cloak over a round jacket, kneebreeches, cloth leggings, and ge! shoes. 
The women muffled up in short cloaks, wear a scanty gown and petticoat, and shuffle 
about in slippers, usually down at heels, Farm houses being scarce, the labourers live 
in villages, whence they go forth at sunrise, and return at sunset, When the labour- 
ing-place is distant, they ride thither on the Monday morning, and come home on 
Saturday evening, sleeping, during the week, in a straw hut, or natural grotto, 
From April until June the hours of labour are from four in the morning until eight 
a.m., from nine till noon, and from three until sunset, After dinner the labourer 
usually indulges in a siesta, Wuring the harvest months of July and August, the 
hours of labour are about twelve daily, and from September until April from sun- 
rise to sunset, All kinds of field work are done in a slovenly manner; grain sown 
in the broadcast, or dropped into dibble-made holes. The rudest implements of 
husbandry are used, and the sappa, or hoe, substituted for the spade, Two bushels 
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of wheat sown to an acre, yields from sixteen to twenty-five bushels ; but the author 
conceives, from his experience, that twenty bushels may be regarded as the fair 
average. The principal crops are those of wheat, barley, rice, beans, pulse, and 
seeds ; the secondary are those of barilla, cotton, flax, hemp, shumack, and tobacco. 
A good crop of corn may be reckoned at two millions of quarters of wheat, and 
100,000 of barley. Of the wheat, about 1,800,000 quarters are consumed at home, 
being at the rate of one quarter a head for each inhabitant; the rest is exported to 
Malta and Greece. The most esteemed wines are those of Marsala and the eastern 
coast, of which about 20,000 pipes are exported yearly. The entire exportation of 
wine from Sicily in 1838, amounted to nearly 50,000 pipes. The broad-leafed olive 
yields about 7,500 tuns of oil, of which, 5,000 are consumed at home, and 2,500 
sent to France. ‘The Sicilian oil is equal to the common Neapolitan, but inferior to 
the clarified oil of Gallipoli. The citron, under which name oranges and lemons 
are included, is grown in abundance, ‘Lhe choice fruit is sent abroad, the common 
sort sold in the market, and the refuse serves for the purposes of the chemist. The 
silkworms produce yearly about 460,000 lbs, of raw silk, of which 360,000 lbs, are 
exported. Mining industry may be said to be confined to the excavation of brim- 
stone or sulphur, the extraction of salt or alum being too small to be noticed in a 
general view of mining operations, Sulphur is found within the limits of a geogra- 
phical line, which commences at the river Maccasoli, in the valley of Girgenti, runs 
northward as far as Lucara, in the valley of Palermo, turns eastward to Centorbi, 
and westerly to Terra Nova, containing an area of about 2,600 square miles. The 
sulphur district being destitute of timber, and diversified only by fruit trees in the 
immediate vicinity of the villages, has few charms for the stranger, beyond the 
fantastic shape of its cliffs and mountains. The formation is tertiary, and presents 
successive strata of shell limestone, white and blue marl interspersed with beds of 
gypsum. The sulphur is found imbedded in the lowest stratum of blue marl, which 
is distinguished from the upper one by the entire absence of shells, The district 
contains 150 mines, which yield from 50,000 to 80,000 tons of sulphur annually, 
The richest mines are those of Gallizzi, Semmatino, and Tavaro. ‘The visitor to 
a sulphur mine usually descends by a series of steps to the first level, where he 
finds the half naked miner picking sulpbur from the rocks, and boys collecting the 
lumps and carrying them up to the surface, The same operation is repeated at the 
lower levels. he bardy and healthy look of the miners is very remarkable, and 
form a striking contrast to the lean and sickly aspect of the southern population. 
The hours of labour are six daily, and a miner rarely works more than 250 days in 
the year. His wages are from sixteen to twenty pence aday. ‘The burners who 
extract the sulphur, by fusing the ore in kilns made of gypsum and stone, and some- 
times in close vessels and furnaces, usually earn about a shilling per day. The 
number of persons regularly employed in the sulphur mines, is 4,400, (1,300 pick- 
men, 2,600 boys, 300 burners, and 200 clerks and others); besides these, the mines 
give employment to 2,600 carriers and 1,000 wharfingers, thus making a total 
amount of 8,000 persons. A small portion of the sulphur carried down to Gir- 
genti, serves for the use of a royal refinery, whence it is exported to France and 
Austria, in powder and rolls. Previous to the sulphur contract, the great mass 
was sent in cakes to England, France, Holland, Kussia, and the United States of 
America, in the following proportions: 3-6ths to England, 2-6ths to France, and the 
rest to other countries. Formerly, when the use of sulphur was confined to medi- 
cinal purposes and the manufacture of gunpowder, the exportation was small; but 
as soon as the mineral was applied to the making of carbonate of soda, the amount 
became considerable. The exportation in the years 1832 to 1858 inclusive, was 
374,312 tons, being at the rate of 56,857 tons per annum. In 1838, a monopoly of 
the sulphur trade was established under the name of a privileged company, and Mr. 
Goodwin gives an account of its origin, progress, and recent abolishment. The 
principal manufactures are those of leather, cotton, and silk: the produce of the 
former is valued at 120,000/, per annum. The wages of weavers is about fourpence 
a ae Little more silk is produced than is necessary for home use. The fisheries 
employ a number of individuals. The general fishery employs 3,600 men and boys, 
and yields a produce valued at 22,000/. per annum. The Tunny fisheries are 
twenty in number, and give employment to 280 to 300 boats, and 600 men and 
boys. The captain of each boat receives from eight-pence to ten-pence a day, the 
other men about three-pence. The mercantile marine, in 1835, amounted to 167 
square-rigged vessels, of 21,672 tons, and 1,891 lateen-rigged vessels of 20,128 
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tons. The regular clergy consist of twenty-three orders, whose united members 
amount to nearly 8,000. The secular body comprises about 10,000, All the bishops 
are appointed by the king, and ratified by the pope. There are 5,000 nuns in 
Sicily, of whom 1,500 reside in Palermo, They inhabit convents well endowed by 
founders and testators. Their large estates are managed by priests and lawyers, 
under the control of a visitor or guardian. The society is answerable to no superior 
for the disposal of its property ; but the prioress is strictly accountable to the bishop 
of the diocese for the maintenance of order and discipline, The periodical press is 
very inferior, and the journals, which appear weekly, are entirely made up by com- 
pilations from foreign papers.—A thenaum, 


Gresuam’s Rino.—Among the compliments paid on laying the foundation of the 
new Royal Exchange, and the splendid banquet at the Mansion House in honour of 
the day, the most appropriate that could be conceived, was the presentation to the 
Lord Mayor, by Mr. Newman of the Bridge-house, of a gold ring in his possession, 
found in the bed of the Thames when London Bridge was built, and on good grounds 
believed to be that of the patriotic and liberal Sir Thomas Gresham, We have seen 
this relic several years ago: it is of plain and very fine gold, with a signet engraved 
T.G. No hand could be better entitled to wear it, than the present Lord Mayor's, 
whose accession to office was marked by the birth of a Prince of Wales, and whose 
career, as yet only of two months’ continuance, has been marked by such another 
memorable event, It seems destined for one of the most brilliant in the eivic annals 
since the age of Gresham, and the occupant of the chair determined to prove himself 
not unworthy of the epoch.—Lit, Gasette. 


Etecrrotint.—A new application of the electrotype; instead of the metal being 
thrown down from the solution upon a metallic plate Papen engraved, and there- 
by a copy in relief being produced to serve as a mould for further deposition thereon 
for the reproduction of the engraved plate, or ratber its fac-simile, for copper-plate 
printing, the copper (or any metal) is deposited on the surface of German silver or 
plated copper, prepared by the artist with a composition resembling black paint. 
his drawn picture (as it were) being in relief, the new electro-plate will be in in- 
taglio, or with indentations corresponding with the projections of the composition, 
and ready for the printing-ink and transfer of the design to paper, In this way, 
without the touch of the graver, may the fac-simile of the peculiar handling of artists 
be obtained, and the spirit of their original paintings be preserved and multiplied ad 
infinitum. Specimens have been forwarded to us, but with a request for every allow- 
ance, as they are first attempts. The head of a dog, requiring fine work, is rather 
harsh, ’tis true. But the fisherman, sketched from life, in electrotint, by T. Sampson, 
is very fine; the stern and honest, rugged and rude, man and implements are admir- 
ably given, ‘Ibe electrotint bolds forth high promise in skilful hands, Lit, Gas. 


Brivce Buttp1nc.—The French papers mention that M, Févre, the Inspector 
General of Ponts et Chaussées, bas just made his report of an experiment on the 
system of bridge building, the invention of Mr. Neville, an English engineer, 
The experiment was made on a small bridge, six métres sixty centimetres in length 
and one in width, in the factory of Messrs. Bouttevillain and Brunet. Each end 
of this bridge, which weighs 700 kilogrammes, was Iplaced on a beam, without 
being secured by masonry, or any other means. A weight of 6,000 kilogrammea, 
which was about 1,000 kilogrammes per superficial metre, havin been placed upon 
the bridge, it only yielded 9 millimétres at the ends, and a kind of cart heavily laden 
was drawn over it, without producing the slightest effect upon its war These 
trials having been made, M, Feévre, with the concurrence of several distinguished 
men of science who were present, pronounced them to be conclusive of the supe- 


riority of Mr, Neville’s system, 

‘ — It s from barometrical and thermometrical observations 
ging or wane. in 1538, 1839, and 1840, that the mean temperature there of all 
the year was 11°2 above zero of the Centigrade scale, or 54°16 Fabrenbeits The 
mean temperature at Paris is 10°8 C., or 5145 F, At Cherbourg, the mean tempera- 


inter (December, January, and February) was 5°7 C., or 42°26 F.; 
ee hoe AS. 3°6 C., or 38°48 t The mean temperature of the summer 


(June, July, and August) was 16°5 C., or 61°71 F.; while at Paris it was 18 C., 
or 64°4 F. 
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z THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 


The august Ceremonial of the inauguration of our infant Prince 
or Waxes, born of a long line of Kings, and with Kingdoms for his Heir. 
loom, into the Church militant, has most naturally occupied the atten. 
tion of the Country from the first note of preparation up to the pre- 
sent moment, when the echoes of its rejvicings are still vibrating 
among us. 
This all-important and imposing Ceremony has been the means of 
bringing us an illustrious visitor, in the person of our right Royal and 
honoured ally, the King of Prussia. It is a matter of rejoicing that na- 
tional amity should be cemented by personal friendship, and it is well that 
the sponsorship of an infant born to fill the Protestant Throne of England 
should be vested in the person of the greatest of the continental Protestant 
Sovereigns. Among the Potentates of the World, there could not have 
been made a more fitting selection, and we are among those who would 
most cheerfully accord in acknowledging the courtesy of his taking upon 
himself an office which seems to guarantee his friendship to our Throne 
and Country more securely even than before. We heartily welcome the 
King of Prussia to our shores, and we scarcely remember an event marked 
by feelings of more innate satisfaction than those which accompanied his 
disembarkation at the steps of our Palace-hospital at Greenwich on 
Saturday, the 22nd of January. The heart of an Englishman may well 
swell high within him when he is able to give a King a welcome on such a 
spot—the dwelling of Princes inhabited by the maimed, the wounded, 

‘the old, the war-beaten, who have gathered their scars and their laurels, 
not in rebellious strife, but in loyal warfare in support of a throne which 
they revered, and a country which was their own. We say that itis with 
a pride of which we are proud, that we pause over the landing of the King 
of Prussia on the stately steps of our Greenwich Hospital, and fancy that 
we see again the gallant Prince who has become naturalized in our affec- 
tions, and the time-honoured hero of a hundred fields, together with a 
train of rank and station, receiving the foreign Potentate, amid the ringing 
cheers of this band of brave veterans, 

But from the reception of the Royal Sponsor we pass to the oldest resi- 
dence of our Kings, Windsor Castle, ond the splendid Ceremonial enacted 
there. 

The morning of Tuesday, the 25th of January, was ushered in by one 
universal peal of joy, rung out from every Church-steeple in the land; 
while in Windsor, that envied and favoured spot, there was that sort of 
under-bustle of preparation and expectation which is the sure prelude of 
coming events. Soon after nine o'clock, a battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, with Colonel Ferguson at their head, marched into Windsor, pre- 
ceded by a Military Band, to assume their posts of duty ; and a large body 
of Police were also in attendance. The Eton boys were among the privi- 
leged, the parapet of the Round Tower overlooking the Grand Quadrangle, 
where the Royal Carriages were required to be in attendance, being allotted 
to them. From ten o’clock to twelve, the illustrious company arrived, 
the carriages entering at St. George's Gate, and passing through the Qua- 
drangle to a side entrance of the Castle. Among these, where all was 
= the City dignitaries were conspicuous for magnificence ; and as 
the day progressed, the air of jubilee waxed on; the Highlanders making 
the air musical with their National Airs, the Grenadiers, with their gay ac- 
coutrements, the Military music of the band of the Blues, and the gallop- 
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ing hither and thither of Orderlies of different Regiments on; their gaily. 
caparisoned chargers, the ringing of the horses’ hoofs, the booming of t 
Artillery, the gay dresses and the joyful tone of all, proclaimed that this 
was an occasion of national joy. In the midst of this excitement, the 
Royal Procession began to form. Ata little beyond half-past twelve, 
five of the State Carriages left the corner of the quadrangle nearest to the 
rivate apartments of the Queen: in the third of these was the hero of the 
ay, for whom the gorgeous pageantry was all displayed, in the arms of 
an illustrious nurse, we believe the Duchess of Buccleuch, who (how little 
actions express innate character!) showed her kindly desire of diffusing 
leasure by holding the infant Prince so that as many as possible might 
e gratified with the sight of him, for which, in the name of the Public, 
we tender thanks. The fifth of this section of the Procession contained 
her Majesty and Prince Albert, who were welcomed with cheers, and to 
whom the Military presented Arms; in one of another line of three 
Carriages came the King of Prussia, drawn by the p daciph Cream. 
coloured steeds, who seemed so proud of their part in the show of the day, 
as to prance and plume themselves in rather a too riotous joy; their 
mettle, however, dia no damage, and his Prussian majesty was received 
with plaudits from the people, and Military honours from the Soldiery, 
The gorgeous company being assembled in Wolsey’s Hall, which had 
been carefully prepared for the occasion, the floor being covered with 
cocoa-nut matting, and again with crimson drugget, embellished with the 
white plumes of the badge of the young Prince, and thoroughly warmed 
by flues, proceeded to pass through the passage which communicates from 
that hall to St. George’s Chapel. Here the dominion of good taste had pre- 
served the time-sanctified spot from all miscalled improvement. Nothing 
had been done excepting in the way of cleaning, renovation, or provision 
for comfort. The windows, through which the sunshine of so many years 
had streamed, and the rays of a wintry sun were now beaming, had been 
cleaned, and the pavement on which so many proud and kingly feet had 
trodden, was comfortably carpeted with a purple fabric, in which was 
woven the Shield of St. George, and the star of the Order of the Garter. 
The elaborate and delicate tracery of the altar-screens, the carved work of 
the stalls, together with like parts, had all undergone a renewing process, 
and were restored almost to their pristine beauty. In front of the Commu- 
nion-table a platform had been erected to raise the flooring to a level with 
that around the Altar, carpeted like the rest. On this dais, diverging on 
either hand to the north and south, were placed Six Chairs of State, covered 
with Velvet of Poyal Purple, richly carved, and resplendent with Gold, and 
bearing on the back and cushion the star of the Order of the Garter, and 
in front of each of which stood a scarlet-covered faldstool. In the centre of 
this distinguished arena stood an Ottoman draperied correspondently with 
the Chairs of State which surrounded it,bearing the magne Baptismal 
Font, a piece of exquisite and costly workmanship of chased gold, worthy 
of Cellini. On the Altar the Communion services of St. James's Chapel 
Royal were united with those of St. George, consisting of large flagons, 
salvers, and other vessels of smaller size, making a display worthy of the 
Church’s most palmy days of pomp and glory. It woul be difficult to 
imagine a scene of more intense interest than that which now opened on 
the eye and touched the heart. In the kingly dwelling of him whose chi- 
valric gallantry first founded the Order of the Garter, and in the place of 
prayer, where over every one of its Knights Companions the banner, the 
sword, and arms of each were suspended, with the full band of the Nobi- 
lity assembled each in the station where the Armorial Shield ofhis proge- 
nitors and his own Knightly badge were hanging, dressed in the complete 
costume of their Order, with the sun gleaming in as a glorious witness 
through the emblazoned windows, came the Royal Parents of a future 
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to bring another English Edward to be enrolled within the pale of the 
Church militant. Such another scene can never gladden our eyes. The 
ministers of state, the ambassadors, the Lord Chancellor, and not a nume- 
rous but a most select and magnificently-attired company, took their 
places. The royal procession left Wolsey’s Hall a quarter before one, and 
80 passed on to the Chapel, the Queen and her attendants entering by the 
north door to the right, the King of Prussia and his suite on the south to 
the left: his Maiesty, attired in a field-marshal’s uniform, led in her 
royal highness the Duchess of Kent, who stood as proxy for her royal 
highness the Duchess of Saxe Cobourg: then followed his royal highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, her royal highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
proxy for her royal highness the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha ; her royal high- 
ness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, proxy for her royal hethne te 
the Princess Sophia; and his serene highness the Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe Cobourg. After a short interval, the Queen entered, attired in the 
robes of Sovereign of the Order of the Garter, wearing a circlet and em- 
blazonry of diamonds of almost invaluable price, supported by his royal 
highness Prince Albert, wearing the costume of the Order of the Garter, 
and conducted by the Lord Chamberlain, and Master of the Household. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, together with the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of London, and the Bishop of Norwich, had already taken their 
places on the platform, while the Bishops of Winchester and Oxford, the 
one as Prelate, and the other as Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, 
stood on either side of the altar, wearing their mantles and badges of 
office: some other of the privileged clergy were also ranged within the 
communion inclosure. 

At the entrance of the — all rose and stood, whilst the band played 
the march from Joseph. Her Majesty took her place on the platform, his 
royal highness Prince Albert being on her left hand, the Duke of Sussex, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and the Princes Ferdinand and Leopold of 
Saxe Cobourg, being ranged beyond him. The Duke of Wellington, sup- 
porting the sword of state, stood behind the chair of the Queen, and ever 
and anon during the ceremony, as the royal train became entangled or 
deranged im the movements of the occasion, performed the duty of adjust- 
ing it, like a preux chevalier of old: there was something inexpressibly 
touching in the contrast between our fair young Queen and our well-tried 
old warrior-duke. 

The venerable Archbishop read the simple and impressive service, ac- 
cording to his wont, solemnly, while the royal godfather’s voice was clear, 
sonorous, and intelligible in the responses. The Duchess of Buccleuch 
bore the royal infant to the Archbishop, in whose venerable arms the regal 
purple velvet of the Prince, mingling with the spotless lawn of the Pri- 
mate, the heir-apparent to the throne of this kingdom receiving the names 
of Albert Edward. was made a Christian. 

The impressive service finished with the Hallelujah Chorus, given with 
the finest effect, and then the hallowed ceremonial ended ; the splendid 
procession defiled from the chapel, and the gorgeous pageantry passed 
away. 

May the life that has begun under such a combination of auspicious 
circumstances be passed so that its end may prove happier still! May the 
head which seems destined to wear a crown never ache with sorrow ! 
May the heart which all things appear ready to gladden, never sigh with 
remorse: and may the eyes which have opened on splendour, be at last 
closed in peace! So prays a nation for the Prince of Wales ! 











